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illiterate and Procopius, writing in the middle of the sixth
century, speaks of civilization in Britain as something belonging
to an almost legendary past.

Most great peoples have been born of a substantial com-
munity of race or culture or creed which has inspired them to
seek and energized them to hold strategic frontiers and create
for themselves the necessary economic foundations of nation-
hood. Here, at the dawn of English history, we find a mixed
Romano-British population overrun by invaders of at least
three different races, each with widely differing customs but all
of them without a civilization or a creed. There was in fact no
single unifying factor. The war bands were not even members
of a tribe; nothing approaching the clan system ever existed in
England. What came instead was, first, a class system imposed
by legislation from above in the interests of discipline on an
anarchy of free custom, and, secondly, a culture and a creed
brought back to England by Latin, Greek, and Celtic mis-
sionaries, administrators, and scholars. Profound consequences
followed. Firstly, Christianity returned to England as part of
an alien and superior culture introduced by foreigners and to a
large extent imposed by kings on their subjects. Secondly,
learning returned in the form of the Latin speech and writing,
while the beginnings of English prose took the form of trans-
lating into the vernacular selected Latin religious and classical
texts. Thirdly, no national spirit developed which could suffice
to resist the great Viking, Danish, or Norman invasions. The
governments of the different kings had given laws to their
subjects and codified their various customs, but in doing so they
had enhanced a natural separatism which they fostered in the
interests of their own aggrandisement.

We are accustomed to say that, England was reconverted to
Christianity by Gregory the Great and Augustine of Canterbury
and united politically by Alfred the Great but neither statement
is true, Augustine converted the King of Kent and established
the see of Canterbury. Alfred the Great added a part of
Mercia, including London, to Wessex but ceded vast tracts of
England to the Danes whose extensive settlements endured and
whose laws and institutions were never assimilated to those of
the rest of the country until the Norman conquest. The only